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School   by   President  and    Mrs.  Atwood,  at  the 

President's  House 
8  a.  m.     Lectures  and  Recitations  begin 


by     Miss     Beatrice 


8  p.  m.     Dramatic    Reading 

Herford 
8  p.  m.     Open   Lecture  under  the  Auspices  of  the 

Department  of  History  and  International  Relations 
8  p.  m.     Open  Lecture  on  Travel   and   Exploration 

in  Alaska,  by  President  Atwood  (Illustrated) 
Field  Excursion  to  Mt.  Monadnock,  conducted  by 

President  Atwood 
8  p.  m.     Open  Lecture  under  the   Auspices  of  the 

Department  of  History  and  International  Relations 
8  p.  m.     Open  Lecture  on  Japan,  by  Miss  Semple 
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Opening  of  the  Summer  School 

The  Trustees  of  Clark  University  announce  the  opening  of  the 
institution  for  a  six  weeks'  summer  session  beginning  Tuesday, 
July  5,  and  ending  Friday,  August  12,  1921.  The  opening  of  the 
Summer  School  is  in  line  with  the  special  efforts  being  put  forth 
by  the  University,  with  all  its  resources  reorganized  under  a  new 
administration  and  united  for  work  in  a  manner  which  has  hitherto 
been  impossible,  to  increase  the  scope  of  its  service  to  New 
England  and  to  the  country  at  large. 

SUBJECTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

It  has  been  decided  for  this  opening  session  to  concentrate  on  a 
few  subjects  of  wide  and  general  interest  in  which  the  University 
is  particularly  well  fitted  to  organize  a  scheme  of  summer  school 
instruction.  The  work  of  the  session  will  consequently  center  in 
the  Departments  of  Geography  and  History,  but  courses  in 
meteorology  and  climatology  will  be  offered  in  connection  with  the 
work  in  geography,  and  in  civics  in  connection  with  the  work  in 
history.  Of  especial  interest  to  teachers  will  be  courses  in 
educational  psychology  and  elementary  education.  The  statement 
was  made  in  a  previous  circular  that  language  instruction  would 
be  confined  to  English,  but  in  response  to  repeated  requests  several 
courses  in  modern  foreign  languages  have  been  added. 

All  the  work  of  the  Summer  School  will  be  intensive,  and 
courses  will  meet  five  times  a  week.  Enrolment  in  two  courses 
will  be  considered  full  work  for  a  student. 

LOCATION  AND  BUILDINGS 

Clark  University  occupies  a  tract  of  ground  lying  between  Main 
and  Woodland  and  Maywood  and  Downing  Streets  in  the  city  of 
Worcester,  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  City  Hall 
on  one  of  the  principal  trolley  lines.  Some  cars  run  directly  from 
the- Union  Station  past  the  University;  other  cars  make  connection 
at  the  City  Hall  with  cars  running  south  on  Main  Street  which 
pass  the  University. 
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Besides  the  campus,  with  the  academic  buildings  proper,  the 
University  owns  a  small  athletic  ground  between  Maywood  and 
Beaver  Streets,  the  Dining  Hall  and  some  unoccupied  land  at  the 
corner  of  Woodland  and  Charlotte  Streets,  and  the  Hadwen 
Arboretum,  on  Lovell  Street,  about  twenty  acres  in  extent. 

The  office  of  the  Summer  School  is  located  in  the  Main  Building, 
which  contains  also  the  general  offices  of  Clark  University,  as  well 
as  the  administrative  offices  of  the  Collegiate  Department.  In 
the  Main  Building  are  the  Assembly  Hall  and  many  of  the  lecture 
and  recitation  rooms,  and  in  this  building  most  of  the  exercises  of 
the  Summer  School  will  be  held.  The  office  of  the  President  of  the 
University  is  in  the  Library  Building. 

In  the  Science  Building  are  located  the  lecture  rooms  and 
laboratories  of  the  Departments  of  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

All  the  classroom,  library,  and  laboratory  facilities  of  the 
University,  so  far  as  they  pertain  to  the  subjects  of  instruction 
offered, will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  students  of  the  Summer  School. 

THE  LIBRARY 

The  Library  of  the  University  was  provided  with  a  generous 
endowment  by  the  founder  of  the  institution,  and  it  affords 
especially  favorable  opportunities  for  study  and  research.  It 
occupies  a  large  and  handsome  building  at  the  corner  of  Main  and 
Downing  Streets.  The  Library  now  owns  about  96,000  bound 
volumes  and  pamphlets,  and  the  Reading  Rooms  receive  over  500 
journals. 

Tuesday  and  Friday  mornings  of  each  week  books  recently 
added  to  the  Library  are  placed  upon  a  table  in  the  Reference 
section,  where  they  remain  for  three  days.  This  affords  oppor- 
tunity for  the  examination  of  new  books  in  all  departments  before 
they  are  placed  upon  the  shelves.  About  once  a  month  by 
courtesy  of  our  booksellers  new  books  are  placed  for  inspection 
upon  one  of  the  tables  in  the  Reference  section.  Recommendations 
may  be  made  for  the  purchase  of  any  of  these  books,  and  will 
receive  prompt  attention  from  the  Librarian. 

In  addition  to  the  library  facilities  provided  by  the  University, 
students  may  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  several  other 
excellent  libraries  in  the  city.  The  Worcester  Public  Library 
contains  some  237,000  volumes  and  makes  accessible  to  the  public 
about    600    newspapers    and    magazines.     The     library    of    the 
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American  Antiquarian  Society,  housed  in  the  national  head- 
quarters of  the  Society  in  Worcester,  contains  about  136,000 
volumes  and  some  202,000  pamphlets.  The  library  of  the 
Worcester  District  Medica  Society  is  also  at  the  disposal  of 
members  of  the  University. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  MUSEUM 

On  the  top  floor  of  the  Main  Building  is  an  Educational  Museum 
with  an  extensive  collection  of  material  designed  to  illustrate  the 
evolutionary  and  dynamic  aspects  of  education.  Maps,  charts, 
diagrams,  lantern  slides,  and  other  illustrative  apparatus  from  many 
countries  have  been  brought  together  here  in  great  variety.  Most 
of  the  collections  have  regularly  been  available  to  the  teachers  of 
Worcester  and  vicinity,  and  some  o:  the  material  of  the  Museum 
will  be  u  ilized  in  the  courses  in  education  in  the  Summer  School. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Graduates  of  colleges,  technical  schools,  normal  schools,  or 
secondary  schools,  college  students,  and  teachers  in  schools  of 
any  grade  will  be  admitted  as  students  upon  submission  of  proper 
credentials.  Other  applicants  will  be  admitted  upon  approval 
of  their  qualifications  for  the  work  which  they  desire  to  do. 

REGISTRATION 

Persons  who  desire  to  enter  the  Summer  School  should  secure  an 
application  form  from  the  Secretary  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible 
and  return  it  properly  filled  out.  A  registration  fee  of  two  dollars 
should  be  sent  with  the  form  when  it  is  returned  to  the  Secretary. 
This  amount  will  be  deducted  from  the  tuition  fee  when  the  latter 
is  paid. 

It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  the  registration  of  all  students 
in  all  courses  be  completed  on  July  5.  To  this  end  students 
should  as  far  as  possible  determine  before  the  opening  of  the 
session  through  personal  conference  or  correspondence  with  the 
Secretary  or  the  various  instructors  the  courses  in  which  they 
expect  to  register. 

As  stated  on  page  5,  enrolment  in  two  courses  will  be  con- 
sidered full  work  for  a  student.  Special  permission  to  take  a 
third  course  will  be  granted  to  those  who  seem  qualified  to  carry 
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more  than  the  usual  amount  of  work  successfully.     Those  who 
desire  to  register  for  a  single  course  may  do  so. 

Formal  registration  will  begin  Tuesday,  July  5,  at  8  A.  m.,  in 
the  Main  Building.  The  opening  assembly  of  the  Summer  School 
will  be  held  in  the  Assembly  Hall  July  5  at  12  o'clock.  All  classes 
will  meet  on  Wednesday,  July  6. 

CREDIT  FOR  WORK  DONE 

Some  of  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the  Summer  School  will  be 
of  graduate  and  some  of  college  grade;  many  of  the  courses  will  be 
open  both  to  graduate  students  and  to  undergraduates.  The  satis- 
factory completion  of  a  full  course  will  entitle  the  student  to  college 
credit  of  three  semester  hours,  the  credit  given  for  a  regular  three 
hour  course  in  the  Collegiate  Department  of  the  University. 
Graduate  credit  will  depend  upon  the  amount  and  quality  of  the 
work  done.  Such  credit  may  be  used  in  fulfilling  the  requirements 
for  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  or  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Clark 
University.  A  certificate,  with  a  record  of  work  done  and  credit 
awarded,  will  be  furnished  at  the  close  of  the  session  to  all  students 
who  desire  it. 

It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  credit  secured  for  work  done 
in  the  Summer  School  can  be  counted  toward  the  degrees  given  in 
the  Graduate  School  and  Collegiate  Department  of  the  University 
only  by  students  who  have  fulfilled  the  regular  requirements  for 
admission  to  candidacy  for  those  degrees. 

TUITION 

Students  taking  two  courses  will  pay  a  fee  of  thirty  dollars; 
those  who  receive  permission  to  take  a  third  course  will  pay  an 
additional  fee  of  ten  dollars.  Those  who  desire  to  take  but  one 
course  may  do  so  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  twenty  dollars,  which 
will  entitle  them  also  to  all  the  special  privileges  of  the  Summer 
School. 

Tuition  may  be  paid  at  any  time  before  the  opening  of  the 
session,  and  must  be  paid  by  noon  of  Saturday,  July  9.  Checks 
should  be  made  payable  to  the  Bursar  of  Clark  University. 

OUTSIDE  ACTIVITIES 

Several  additional  features  are  being  planned  to  increase  the 
opportunities  of  students  and  instructors  not  only  for  practical 
profit  from  the  everyday  work  of  the  lecture-room,  but  for  relaxa- 
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tion  and  enjoyment  as  well.  Among  these  are  an  open  lecture 
course,  entertainments,  and  excursions  to  places  of  scientific  or 
historic  interest.  The  working  schedule  has  been  planned  so  that 
those  who  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  excursions  or  independ- 
ently to  visit  Boston  or  other  neighboring  cities  at  week-ends  may 
do  so  without  detriment  to  their  regular  work.  This  year  many 
will  wish  to  attend  the  Pilgrim  Pageant  at  Plymouth. 

The  University  possesses  a  well-equipped  gymnasium,  and 
provides  opportunity  for  both  indoor  and  outdoor  exercise.  The 
tennis  courts  of  the  institution  are  among  the  best  in  the  city.  The 
summer  climate  of  Worcester  is  pleasant;  periods  of  excessive  heat 
are  rare;  and  Lake  Quinsigamond,  just  outside  the  city  limits  and 
easily  accessible  by  trolley,  offers  excellent  facilities  for  boating 
and  canoeing.  Coes  Pond,  within  easy  walking  distance  of  the 
University,  is  a  favorite  resort  of  summer  bathers. 

OPEN  LECTURES 

Two  courses  of  lectures,  which  will  be  open  to  all  members  of  the 
Summer  School  without  extra  cost,  are  being  arranged  for  Tuesday 
and  Thursday  evenings  at  eight  o'clock.  The  Tuesday  evening 
lectures  will  be  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  History  and 
International  Relations  of  Clark  University;  names  of  speakers 
and  titles  of  lectures  will  be  announced  later.  The  Thursday 
evening  course  will  include  an  illustrated  lecture  by  President 
Atwood,  two  illustrated  lectures  by  Miss  Semple,  and  two  dramatic 
readings. 

For  persons  not  members  of  the  Summer  School  the  price  of  a 
ticket  of  admission  to  all  the  lectures  of  both  courses  will  be  five 
dollars;  to  all  the  lectures  of  either  course,  three  dollars;  to  single 
lectures,  seventy-five  cents. 

BOARD  AND  ROOMS 

The  University  Dining  Hall  will  be  open  during  the  session  of 
the  Summer  School,  and  will  provide  table  board  at  not  more  than 
seven  dollars  per  week.  Furnished  rooms  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
University  may  be  secured  at  reasonable  rates.  A  list  of  available 
rooms  is  now  being  compiled,  and  the  prices  asked  indicate  that  a 
room  for  one  person  will  cost  from  three  dollars  a  week  up,  for  two 
persons  from  five  dollars  up. 
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Officers  of  Instruction  and  Administration 

WALLACE  WALTER  ATWOOD,  Ph.D.  Geography 

President    of    Clark    University    and    Director    of    the 
Summer  School 
ELLEN  CHURCHILL  SEMPLE,  A.M.  Geography 

Lecturer  in  Geography,  Clark  University 
HELEN  GOSS  THOMAS,  A.B.  Geography 

Formerly   Instructor   in   Geography,   Wellesley   College 
CHARLES  FRANKLIN  BROOKS,  Ph.D. 

Meteorology  and  Climatology 
Meteorologist,  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  Washington 
PRESTON  EVERETT  JAMES,  A.M.  Geography 

Formerly  Assistant  in  Geology  and  Geography,  Harvard 
University 
GEORGE  HUBBARD  BLAKESLEE,  Ph.D.  History 

Professor     of     History     and     International     Relations, 
Clark  University 
HARRY  ELMER  BARNES,  Ph.D.  History 

Professor  of  History,  Clark  University 
GEORGE  ALLEN  COE,  A.M.  Civics 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Grafton  and  Upton 
JAMES  PERTICE  PORTER,  Ph.D.  Psychology 

Collegiate    Dean    and    Professor   of   Psychology,    Clark 
University 
LAURA  FRAZEE,  B.S.  Education 

Director,  Bureau  of  School  Correspondence,  Junior  Red 
Cross,  Washington 
LORING  HOLMES  DODD,  Ph.D.  English 

Professor  of  English,  Clark  University 
JAMES  METIVIER,  A.B.  French 

Assistant  Professor  of  French,  Clark  University 
BURT  LEE  DEXTER,  A.B.  Spanish 

Formerly  Teacher  in  Iquique  English  College,  Iquique, 
Chili 
CHARLES  BREWSTER  RANDOLPH,  Ph.D.  German 

Professor  of   German    and    Secretary   of   the    Summer 
School,  Clark  University 
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WALLACE  WALTER  ATWOOD 

is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  where  he  also  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  From  1901  to  1913  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Faculty  of  that  University,  going  to  Harvard  in 
1913  to  be  Professor  of  Physiography,  a  position  which  he  held 
until  he  came  to  Clark  last  fall.  He  has  headed  numerous  geo- 
graphical expeditions  to  various  parts  of  the  American  continent, 
being  engaged  for  three  years  in  the  conduct  of  Government 
expeditions  to  Alaska  and  travelling  widely  through  that  territory 
in  the  investigation  of  its  mineral  resources.  His  report  on  the 
Mineral  Resources  of  Southwestern  Alaska  contains  the  fullest 
information  yet  available  on  that  part  of  the  territory.  For  many 
years  he  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey.  He  has  written  extensively,  both 
for  the  Government  and  for  various  scientific  and  educational 
journals,  and  has  recently  published  through  Ginn  and  Company 
a  Geography  embodying  the  new  ideas  which  he  has  done  so  much 
to  introduce  in  this  field  of  study.  The  work  of  the  Summer 
School  will  in  a  sense  constitute  the  opening  of  President  Atwood's 
new  Department  of  Geography  at  Clark  University. 

ELLEN  CHURCHILL  SEMPLE 
received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts  at 
Vassar  College,  and  did  graduate  work  there  and  at  the  University 
of  Leipzig.  She  is  one  of  the  foremost  American  geographical 
scholars,  her  special  field  being  Anthropo-Geography,  the  study 
of  the  influence  of  geographic  conditions  on  the  development  of 
society.  Miss  Semple  is  a  member  of  various  learned  societies, 
and  is  President  of  the  Association  of  American  Geographers.  She 
is  the  author  of  a  number  of  books  and  of  numerous  articles  in 
geographical  journals. 

HELEN  GOSS  THOMAS 

is  a  graduate  of  Wellesley  College,  where  she  was  until  recently  an 
instructor  in  the  Department  of  Geography.  During  the  last  four 
years  she  has  been  a  research  associate  with  President  Atwood  in 
geographic  investigation.  She  is  the  author  of  many  important 
geographic  articles,  the  most  recent  of  which  is  "How  shall  we 
teach  Geography?",  in  the  October  number  of  the  Journal  of 
Geography. 
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CHARLES  FRANKLIN  BROOKS 

received  his  bachelor's  degree  and  his  doctor's  degree  from  Harvard 
University.  He  was  formerly  an  instructor  in  the  Department  of 
Geography  at  Yale  University,  and  is  now  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau.  He  is  Secretary  of  the  American 
Meteorological  Society. 

PRESTON  EVERETT  JAMES 
received  his  bachelor's  and  his  master's  degree  from  Harvard 
University,  and  for  the  past  two  years  has  been  an  assistant  in  the 
Departments  of  Geology  and  Geography  there.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  and  has  assisted  President  Atwood  in 
his  Survey  field  investigations.  He  has  recently  traveled  through 
the  northern  countries  of  South  America. 

GEORGE  HUBBARD  BLAKESLEE 

is  a  graduate  of  Wesleyan  University,  and  received  his  doctor's 
degree  from  Harvard.  His  graduate  work  there  was  preceded  by 
graduate  study  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  two  years  in 
Europe,  spent  in  travel  and  in  study  at  the  Universities  of  Berlin, 
Leipzig,  and  Oxford.  He  came  to  Clark  soon  after  the  opening  of 
the  College.  In  1907  he  was  granted  leave  of  absence  for  a  trip 
around  the  world,  and  in  1913  he  traveled  through  most  of  the 
countries  of  South  America,  not  only  visiting  the  leading  cities  but 
making  some  extended  excursions  into  the  interior.  In  1915  he 
was  Lecturer  on  International  Law  at  the  Harvard  University 
Summer  School.  During  the  war  Professor  Blakeslee  was  a 
member  of  a  Government  Commission  under  the  Department  of 
State  which  prepared  material  on  international  relations  for  the 
American  delegation  to  the  Peace  Conference  at  Paris.  He  is 
well-known  as  a  lecturer;  has  written  extensively  on  topics  of 
current  historical  interest;  and  has  planned  and  managed  the 
successful  History  Conferences  at  Clark  University,  which  have 
attracted  wide  attention  during  the  past  ten  years. 

HARRY  ELMER  BARNES 

received  his  bachelor's  degree  from  Syracuse  University,  and  his 
doctor's  degree  from  Columbia,  and  has  given  instruction  in 
history  at  both  these  institutions.  He  came  to  Clark  in  1918,  and 
after  holding  a  professorship  in  history  at  the  New  School  for 
Social  Research  in  New  York  City  during  1919-20  was  recalled  to 
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Clark  last  fall.  In  the  course  of  a  very  active  academic  career 
Professor  Barnes  has  been  engaged  in  a  number  of  important  tasks 
outside  the  institutions  in  which  he  has  been  a  teacher.  He  was 
historian  to  the  New  Jersey  Prison  Inquiry  Commission  in  1917, 
and  to  the  Pennsylvania  Penal  Commission  in  1918;  and  has  lately 
been  research  assistant  to  counsel  in  the  famous  labor  case  of 
Michaels  vs.  Hillman.  He  has  written  voluminously  on  historical 
and  sociological  topics,  and  has  had  extensive  experience  as  a 
summer  school  lecturer,  having  been  engaged  in  summer  school 
work  at  Syracuse  University,  the  University  of  Montana,  and  the 
University  of  Oregon.  At  the  latter  institution  he  was  Assembly 
Lecturer  during  the  summer  of  1920. 

GEORGE  ALLEN  COE 

did  his  undergraduate  work  at  the  International  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  College  at  Springfield.  His  graduate  work 
has  been  done  at  Clark  University  in  psychology  and  pedagogy. 
For  the  past  six  years  he  has  served  as  a  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
latterly  at  Grafton  and  Upton. 

JAMES  PERTICE  PORTER 

is  a  graduate  of-  Indiana  University,  and  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  under  President  Hall  at  Clark.  He  has 
been  connected  with  this  institution  since  the  year  after  the 
establishment  of  the  College,  and  has  been  Dean  of  the  Collegiate 
Faculty  since  1909.  He  has  lectured  extensively  throughout  the 
country  on  many  aspects  of  psychology,  and  during  the  past  two 
summers  has  attracted  considerable  attention  as  an  investigator 
at  first  hand  of  conditions  in  certain  large  manufacturing  plants. 
He  has  conducted  several  courses  of  lectures  for  teachers  of 
Worcester  County,  and  has  given  summer  school  instruction  at 
Indiana  University  and  elsewhere.  He  is  editor  of  the  Journal 
of  Applied  Psychology. 

LAURA  FRAZEE 

is  a  graduate  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  and  did  graduate 
work  at  Stanford  University,  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  at 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  where  she  received  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  She  has  been  engaged  in  teaching 
in  the  elementary  grades  at  Frankfort,  Ind.,  in  the  supervision  of 
primary  grades  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  in  critic  teaching  in  the  City 
Normal  School  at  Indianapolis,   and  in  the  supervision  of  the 
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Elementary  Training  School,  teaching  of  method,  and  direction  of 
practice  teaching  at  the  State  Normal  School  at  Bowling  Green, 
Ky.  Since  June,  1919  she  has  been  engaged  in  educational  work  at 
Washington  with  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  developing  and  directing 
the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  School  Correspondence  of  that  organiza- 
tion. 

LORING  HOLMES  DODD 
received  his  bachelor's  degree  at  Dartmouth,  his  master's  degree 
at  Columbia,  and  his  doctor's  degree  at  Yale.  After  considerable 
experience  as  a  teacher  of  English  in  secondary  schools,  in  1910  he 
came  to  Clark,  where  he  has  distinguished  himself  particularly  by 
the  thoroughly  practical  character  of  his  work  with  undergraduates. 
He  is  keenly  interested  in  art  and  the  drama,  and  during  the  past 
season  has  lectured  on  literary  topics  before  various  organizations 
in  the  city.  He  is  the  author  of  a  very  useful  textbook  on  Every- 
day Rhetoric. 

JAMES  METIVIER 

is  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  where  he  was  an  instructor  in  French  for 
some  time  after  his  graduation.  He  has  had  extensive  experience 
in  teaching  modern  languages,  particularly  French,  in  several  of 
the  leading  secondary  schools.  During  the  war  he  was  engaged 
in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  two  of  the  southern  camps,  and  it  was  from 
this  work  that  he  came  to  Clark  at  the  close  of  the  war  to  be 
Assistant  Professor  of  French. 

BURT  LEE  DEXTER 

after  his  graduation  at  Bates  College  spent  two  years  in  public 
school  work  in  Maine  and  Connecticut.  From  1915  to  1920  he 
was  engaged  in  teaching  in  Bolivia  and  Chile. 

CHARLES  BREWSTER  RANDOLPH 

is  a  graduate  of  Wabash  College  and  holds  advanced  degrees  from 
Harvard.  After  teaching  for  three  years  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  Preparatory  School  he  went  to  Germany  to  study  classical 
philology.  During  the  year  which  he  spent  at  the  University  of 
Halle  and  the  summer  preceding  and  that  following,  which  were 
spent  in  Germany,  he  devoted  particular  attention  to  the  study  of 
German,  and  he  returned  to  Germany  again  in  1909  to  renew  his 
acquaintance  with  the  language  and  people.  He  has  been  con- 
nected with  Clark  College  since  1903,  and  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
Department  of  German  since  1918. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 

Courses  marked  with  an  asterisk  may  be  counted  as  a  whole  or 
in  part  by  properly  qualified  students  toward  fulfilment  of  the 
requirement  of  work  in  residence  at  Clark  University  for  the 
degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

GEOGRAPHY 

SSI.  Origin  and  History  of  Land  Forms:  A  Study  of  Physi- 
ography. The  influence  of  exposure  to  weather  conditions,  the 
work  of  rivers,  glaciers,  waves,  winds,  and  ground  waters  will  be 
analyzed  in  detail,  and  the  history  of  the  land  forms  due  to  the 
work  of  these  agents  will  be  presented.  The  great  scenic  features 
of  this  continent,  such  as  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado,  the 
lofty  mountains,  the  great  plateaus,  Niagara  Falls,  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  certain  of  the  shore-lines  will  be  used  as  the  basis  for 
developing  many  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  origin  and 
history  of  topographic  features.  The  physiography  of  New  Eng- 
land and  of  other  selected  areas  will  be  analyzed  in  detail.  Field 
excursions  will  be  conducted  to  illustrate  some  of  the  work  of  the 
course. 
Daily,  except  Saturday,  at  8.  Mr.  Atwood 

*SS2.  Regional  Geography  of  North  America.  The  funda- 
mental basis  for  the  subdivision  of  the  continent  into  natural 
regions  will  first  be  treated  and  later  the  analysis  of  the  geography 
of  each  one  of  the  natural  regions  will  be  presented.  The  study 
will  start  with  a  consideration  of  the  natural  regions  on  the  Atlantic 
border  and  proceed  westward,  northward,  and  southward,  until 
the  geography  of  the  entire  continent  has  been  presented  as  fully 
as  possible  in  the  time  available.  The  advantages  in  pursuing 
research  work  or  in  teaching  geography  based  upon  the  regional 
treatment  will  be  illustrated  throughout  the  progress  of  the  course. 
Daily,  except  Saturday,  at  11.  Mr.  Atwood 

SS3.  Geographic  Factors  in  American  History.  Textbook  and 
lectures.  A  study  of  the  influence  of  geographic  conditions  upon 
the  course  of  American  history;  the  significance  of  the  continental 
and  interoceanic  location  of  the  United  States,  the  influence  of 
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this  location  upon  aboriginal  and  modern  culture;  the  importance 
of  coastlines,  mountains,  plains,  lakes,  rivers,  climate,  soils,  vegeta- 
tion, and  geographical  area  of  the  country  at  successive  periods  of 
its  history;  the  immediate  effects  of  these  natural  conditions  upon 
discovery,  explorations,  settlement,  national  territorial  expansion 
and  economic  development,  as  well  as  their  indirect  effects  upon 
social  and  political  development.  Attention  will  be  directed  also 
to  the  interplay  of  geographic  with  non-geographic  factors. 
Daily,  except  Saturday,  at  9.  Miss  Semple 

*SS4.  The  Geography  of  the  Mediterranean  Region,  especially 
in  Relation  to  Ancient  History.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings. 
A  geographic  interpretation  of  ancient  history  in  Mediterranean 
lands,  embracing  a  study  of  the  various  geographic  factors  opera- 
tive in  the  countries  bordering  this  enclosed  sea  under  the  peculiar 
influences  of  the  Mediterranean  climate,  at  a  time  when  the 
Mediterranean  region  constituted  most  of  the  known  world.  The 
lectures  discuss  the  intercontinental  location  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  the  barrier  boundaries  and  the  breaches  in  the  same,  the  size, 
shape,  and  subdivisions  of  this  marine  basin,  its  relation  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  as  also  to  the  Red  and  Black  Seas;  the  prevailing 
mountainous  relief  of  Mediterranean  lands,  highly  articulated 
coasts,  pennisulas,  islands,  and  continental  hinterlands,  rivers  and 
river  valleys;  rainfall,  temperatures,  and  winds;  and  finally,  the 
effect  of  these  various  geographic  conditions  upon  ancient  agri- 
culture, stock  raising,  forestry,  industry,  navigation,  trade,  and 
colonization,  besides  several  other  aspects  of  the  economic,  social, 
and  political  life  in  this  region. 
Daily,  except  Saturday,  at  11.  Miss  Semple 

SS5.  The  Geographical  Changes  Resulting  from  the  World 
War.  This  course  has  been  planned  to  cover  systematically  the 
changes  in  political  boundaries  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  which 
have  been  wrought  by  the  World  War  and  by  the  peace  treaties 
which  brought  it  to  a  close.  It  will  include  a  study  of  the  geog- 
raphy and  ethnography  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  as  a  basis 
for  an  understanding  of  the  comparative  assets  and  liabilities  of 
the  new  nations  which  have  been  carved  from  the  former  empires 
of  Russia,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Germany.  The  disposition  of 
the  former  German  colonies  in  Africa  and  other  parts  of  the  world 
will  be  treated,  and  special  attention  will  be  given  to  their  economic 
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and  strategic  value  to  their  new  owners.  The  course  will  be 
concluded  with  a  brief  study  of  the  geographic  reasons  underlying 
the  desires  of  the  European  powers  for  spheres  of  influence  in  Asia. 
Daily,  except  Saturday,  at  9.  Mrs.  Thomas 

556.  The  Teaching  of  Geography.  This  course  will  survey 
briefly  the  evolution  of  pedagogical  method  in  geography  teaching 
in  Europe  and  America  in  the  past  forty  years,  and  will  develop 
in  detail  the  newer  methods  which  are  being  advanced  today. 
Among  the  detailed  subjects  for  study  will  be  the  following: 
natural  regions  as  a  basis  for  geography,  human  geography,  the 
application  of  the  problem  and  project  methods  of  study  to  geog- 
raphy, the  use  of  maps  and  pictures  in  geography,  practical  map 
exercises  for  students,  the  relation  of  memorization  and  drill  to 
thought-provoking  interpretation,  the  socialization  of  the  geog- 
raphy lesson,  and  the  effective  use  of  the  textbook. 

Daily,  except  Saturday,  at  10.     Mr.  Atwood  and  Mrs.  Thomas 

557.  The  Geography  of  South  America.  This  course  will 
emphasize  the  physical  setting  of  the  South  American  continent. 
The  place  of  South  America  in  relation  to  North  America  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  will  be  shown.  The  general  relation  to  the 
climatic  zones,  and  a  resume  of  the  larger  topographic  features 
will  be  followed  by  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  continent,  in  which 
the  division  into  natural  regions  will  form  the  basis  of  study.  In 
each  region  the  reaction  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  physical  environ- 
ment and  the  interplay  of  influences  leading  to  the  conditions  of 
the  present  day  will  be  discussed.  There  will  be  a  summary  of  the 
economic  resources  of  each  region,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  been  utilized.  The  effect  of  the  war  on  the  several  countries 
will  be  considered,  and  the  course  will  be  concluded  with  a  few 
glances  into  the  future.  Comparison  with  familiar  points  in  the 
United  States  will  be  made  frequently  throughout. 

Daily,  except  Saturday,  at  12.  Mr.  James 

558.  Meteorology.  Daily  observation,  interpretation,  and 
prediction  of  local  weather.  Physical  properties  of  the  atmos- 
phere. The  elements,  temperature,  pressure,  winds,  and  moisture 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  their  interrelations  in  various  types  of 
weather.  How  to  read  and  use  the  weather  map.  The  present 
status  of  weather  forecasting.     Frost,  storm,  and  flood  warnings; 
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the  work  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau.     The   weather 
factor  in  agriculture,  commerce,  aeronautics,  and  public  health. 
Daily,  except  Saturday,  at  8.  Mr.  Brooks 

SS9.  Climates  of  the  World.  Although  this  course  deals 
primarily  with  climates  and  how  they  affect  man  and  his  means  of 
livelihood,  its  first  part  necessarily  comprises  general  climatology, 
i.  e.,  the  climatic  elements  and  their  combination  into  such  types  as 
marine,  continental,  and  mountain  climate.  The  climates  of  the 
world  are  studied  in  a  comparative  way,  especially  to  make  mani- 
fest the  similar  human  responses  to  similar  climates  in  widely 
separated  parts  of  the  world,  and  local  peculiarities  and  effects. 
Changes  of  climate  in  geological  and  historical  time,  and  their 
importance  in  man's  development  and  migrations  are  discussed. 
Daily,  except  Saturday,  at  10.  Mr.  Brooks 


HISTORY 

*SS1.  Recent  International  Relations  of  the  United  States. 
The  course  will  present  a  survey  of  recent  events  and  tendencies  in 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States.  The  reversal  of  attitude 
towards  other  important  powers,  from  the  Civil  War  to  the  opening 
of  the  World  War,  will  be  explained:  the  strong  friendliness  for 
Germany  changing  to  dislike  and  fear  by  1913;  the  hostile  feeling 
towards  France  gradually  turning  to  the  former  traditional 
sympathy;  the  open  antagonism  towards  Great  Britain  becoming 
a  warm  friendship  during  the  Spanish  War;  and  the  paternal 
fondness  for  Japan  being  replaced  by  the  growing  suspicion 
developed  since  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  Other  topics  will 
include  the  expansion  of  the  sovereignty  and  power  of  the 
United  States  both  in  the  Caribbean  and  the  Pacific  Ocean;  the 
increasing  participation  of  the  United  States  in  the  international 
politics  of  the  Far  East,  and  its  growingly  important  part  in  world 
affairs  since  the  Spanish  War.  The  latter  part  of  the  course  will 
deal  with  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  United  States  during  and 
since  the  World  War;  it  will  present  a  survey  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  and  the  effect  of  the  treaty  provisions  in  actual  opera- 
tion; existing  economic  and  political  conditions  in  Europe;  and  the 
organization  and  results  of  the  League  of  Nations.     The  differing 
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view-points  regarding  the  European  situation  will  be  presented, 
and  the  notable  books  on  the  Treaty  and  its  aftermath  will  be 
discussed  and  criticized. 
Daily,  except  Saturday,  at  10.  Mr.  Blakeslee 

*SS2.  Latin  America.  The  course  will  give  a  survey  of  the 
civilization  of  the  Latin  American  countries  and  of  their  relations  to 
the  United  States.  The  lectures  will  point  out  the  contrasts  in  the 
development  of  the  United  States  and  of  Latin  America,  and  the 
essential  similarities  and  differences  between  their  present  systems 
of  government,  education,  and  social  organization.  They  will 
sketch  the  striking  features  of  Latin  American  life, — in  the 
university,  in  the  great  capitals,  in  the  Indian  village,  and  in  the 
homes  on  the  estancias;  they  will  describe  the  rapid  economic 
development, — -railroad  building,  the  beginnings  of  large-scale 
manufacturing,  and  the  unprecedented  increase  of  trade  and 
commerce  with  the  United  States.  Diplomatic  relations  and 
present  problems  will  be  emphasized:  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  Pan- 
Americanism;  the  Panama  Canal;  the  pending  treaty  with  Colom- 
bia; the  Mexican  problem;  the  American  administration  of  Haiti, 
Santo  Domingo,  and  the  Virgin  Islands;  the  effects  of  the  World 
War  upon  the  various  Latin  American  republics,  and  their  present 
attitude  towards  world  organization  and  the  League  of  Nations. 
The  lectures  will  be  based  in  part  upon  material  secured  during  a 
trip  throughout  South  America  shortly  before  the  World  War. 
Daily,  except  Saturday,  at  11.  Mr.  Blakeslee 

*SS3.  Recent  Tendencies  in  the  Teaching  and  Interpretation 
of  History.  This  course  will  trace  the  rise  of  the  newer  conceptions 
of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  history  and  will  indicate  the  relation 
of  these  developments  to  the  study  and  teaching  of  history.  The 
development  of  historical  writing  will  be  briefly  traced,  with  the 
double  purpose  of  indicating  the  chief  sources  for  each  period  and 
of  illustrating  present-day  historical  problems  by  comparison  and 
contrast.  Among  the  special  problems  which  will  be  considered 
are:  (1)  the  relation  of  the  progress  in  natural  science  and 
archeology  to  history;  (2)  the  altered  perspective  of  historical 
development;  (3)  the  newer  historical  chronology,  the  continuity 
and  periodizing  of  history;  (4)  the  expansion  of  the  scope  of 
history;  (5)  the  various  interpretations  of  historical  material; 
(6)  the  chief  causes  of  bias  in  historical  writing;   (7)  the  relation  of 
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history  to  the  social  sciences.     While  the  course  will  be  eminently 
concrete  and  practical  and  designed  to  aid  teachers  of  history, 
special   reading-assignments   will   enable   the   student  to  pursue 
technical  work  in  historiography. 
Daily,  except  Saturday,  at  8.  Mr.  Barnes 

*SS4.  The  Newer  Synthesis  of  Modern  History.  This  course 
will  survey  the  chief  phases  of  the  development  of  modern  society 
since  1500.  Instead  of  the  conventional  organization  of  material 
around  such  movements  as  the  Renaissance,  Reformation, 
dynastic  wars,  French  Revolution  and  Napoleonic  wars,  Franco- 
Prussian  war  and  the  development  of  the  rival  alliances,  the 
aim  will  be  to  present  a  synthesis  of  those  forces  and  movements 
which  have  produced  present-day  civilization.  The  chief  topics 
which  will  be  considered  are:  (1)  the  expansion  of  Europe, 
the  Commercial  Revolution  and  its  effect  upon  European  society 
and  politics;  (2)  the  Industrial  Revolution  and  the  develop- 
ment of  modern  applied  science;  (3)  the  growth  of  democracy, 
nationalism,  and  imperialism;  (4)  modern  capitalism  and  the  rise  of 
social  reform  programs  and  movements.  The  course  will  be 
designed  to  aid  the  teacher  to  interpret  the  modern  history  of 
England  and  the  United  States  as  well  as  of  continental  Europe. 
Daily,  except  Saturday,  at  9.  Mr.  Barnes 

SS5.  The  Teaching  of  Community  Civics.  The  field  of  this 
course  will  include  in  part  a  consideration  of  (1)  the  aims  and 
the  content  of  the  civics  course,  especially  in  the  light  of  our  own 
recent  experiences  and  the  results  of  civics  instruction  in  other 
lands,  and  the  place  of  civics  in  the  larger  field  of  education  for 
citizenship;  (2)  the  psychological,  social,  economic,  and  admin- 
istrative factors  governing  the  location  of  and  emphasis  upon 
civics  in  the  curriculum;  and  (3)  a  rather  full  discussion  of 
methods,  including  such  topics  as  the  relative  stress  to  be  placed 
upon  instruction  and  training,  socialization  in  its  several  forms, 
the  problem  or  project  method  and  correlation  with  other  subjects 
and  activities  in  school,  home,  and  the  general  community.  In 
connection  with  methods  the  psychological  basis  for  civics  instruc- 
tion as  shown  in  recent  results  in  genetic  and  experimental  psychol- 
ogy and  recent  experiments  in  progressive  schools  will  be  given 
detailed  consideration.     Special  attention  will  be  given  to  recent 
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publications  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education  and  the  several 

State    Departments    of    Education. 

Daily,  except  Saturday,  at  12.  Mr.  Coe 

PSYCHOLOGY 

SSI.  Educational  Psychology.  The  Psychology  of  Learning 
will  be  the  chief  topic  dealt  with  in  the  lectures  in  this  course. 
Introductory  to  this  will  be  discussions  of  the  bearing  of  the 
reflexes,  particularly  the  conditioned  reflexes,  on  the  work  of 
the  schoolroom;  the  role  played  by  the  significant  instincts  in 
education  and  the  relation  of  results  of  recent  studies  of  human 
nature  to  the  socialized  recitation,  supervised  study,  flexible  pro- 
motion, the  project  method  and  other  present-day  suggestions  for 
improvement  in  school  work.  Other  subjects  treated  will  be  the 
facts  and  laws  of  individual  differences  and  their  relation  to 
heredity  and  environment,  the  rate  and  conditions  of  learning 
school  and  other  tasks;  the  conditions  of  accurate  observation  and 
report;  the  recent  studies  of  the  relative  value  of  studies  in  the 
curriculum;  and  a  brief  discussion  of  the  relations  of  psychology 
to  the  common  and  high  school  branches.  A  previous  training  in 
psychology  will  not  be  presupposed.  The  lectures  will  be  accom- 
panied by  numerous  charts,  lantern  slides,  and  demonstration  and 
practice  experiments.  Credit  for  \}4  or  3  semester  hours. 
Daily,  except  Saturday,  at  9.  Mr.  Porter 

*SS2.  Mental  and  Educational  Measurements.  The  first 
lectures  in  this  course  will  deal  with  the  history  and  development 
of  mental  tests  and  measurements  and  their  relation  to  the  work 
of  the  teacher,  business  manager,  and  social  worker.  Succeeding 
topics  will  be:  the  method  and  nature  of  the  various  kinds  of  tests, 
individual  and  group;  their  reliability  and  limitations;  their  bearing 
on  grading  and  school  marks,  on  promotion  and  on  comparisons 
of  different  school  systems  and  parts  of  the  same  school  system; 
discussion  of,  and  practice  with,  the  more  simple  of  the  statistical 
methods  used  in  working  up  the  results  of  tests.  The  discussions 
of  measurements  will  include  a  consideration  of  the  use  and 
results  of  the  best  tests  and  scales  of  reading,  arithmetic,  drawing, 
English,  handwriting;  the  advantages  of  these  modern  tests  and 
scales  in  making  school  surveys  as  well  as  a  discussion  of  what  are 
their  limitations.  Demonstration  tests  and  measurements  by 
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members  of  the  class  on  each  other  and  on  children  and  subjects 
from  the  outside.     Results  of  mental  tests  in  school,  college,  and 
industry  obtained  over  a  period  of  years  will  be  used  as  illustrative 
material  in^this  course.     Credit  for  \}4  or  3  semester  hours. 
Daily ,  except  Saturday,  at  11.  Mr.  Porter 

EDUCATION 

Two  courses  are  here  offered  under  the  general  title  Pupil 
Participation  in  the  Activities  of  the  Elementary  School.  Taken 
together  they  will  cover  the  project  method  of  teaching  both  in  its 
general  implications  and  in  the  details  of  its  use  in  the  elemen- 
tary grades.  Each  course,  however,  will  be  a  unit  in  itself,  and 
either  may  be  taken  separately. 

551.  A  general  study  of  the  following:  educational  and 
social  principles  underlying  the  project  method,  the  school  as  an 
outlet  and  guide  for  initiative  and  cooperative  effort  on  the  part 
of  children,  the  adjustment  of  pupil  participation  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  curriculum,  the  adaptation  of  classroom  organization 
and  equipment  to  the  need  of  wider  activity  for  pupils,  and  the 
larger  field  which  the  socialized  school  opens  up  to  the  teacher. 
The  course  will  be  conducted  through  lectures,  reports  on  required 
readings  covering  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  class  discussion. 
Designed  for  teachers  and  supervisors  of  the  elementary  grades  and 
for  superintendents  desiring  to  study  the  project  method. 

Daily,  except  Saturday,  at  11.  Miss  Frazee 

552.  This  course  will  undertake  to  assist  teachers  in  clarifying 
the  special  problems  which  they  meet  in  their  classroom  leadership 
of  children  and  in  working  toward  a  solution  of  their  problems 
along  lines  of  pupil  participation  in  the  school's  activities.  To 
this  end  the  class  will  be  organized  in  groups,  each  student  choosing 
the  group  with  which  he  wishes  to  work  and  each  group  undertak- 
ing a  specific  problem  of  its  own  selection.  While  it  is  impossible 
to  forecast  exactly  these  problem  centers,  students  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  select  their  method  in  the  primary,  intermediate, 
or  grammar  school  field  and  to  choose  within  that  field  the  sub- 
jects of  special  interest,  such  as  reading,  arithmetic,  English 
composition,  dramatization,  education  for  citizenship,  history, 
health,  the  school  program,  classroom  organization  and  equip- 
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ment.     A  project  room  will  be  maintained  in  which  a  collection  of 
completed  projects  will  be  available  for  study.     Required  readings 
will  cover  specific  aspects  of  project  teaching.     The  course  is 
designed  for  teachers  and  supervisors  of  elementary  grades. 
Daily,  except  Saturday,  at  12.  Miss  Frazee 

ENGLISH 

SSI.  Advanced  Composition.  A  course  in  the  study  of  the 
shorter  literary  forms  now  popular:  modern  verse,  the  short 
story,  and  the  one-act  play.  Opportunity  for  original  composition 
in  these  will  be  afforded.  Critical  papers  will  be  required  as 
well,  and  there  will  be  frequent  discussion  of  composition  from  the 
pedagogical  viewpoint. 
Daily,  except  Saturday,  at  9.  Mr.   Dodd 

*SS2.  Biography  and  Letters.  This  is  a  course  in  the  study 
of  the  biography,  autobiography,  and  correspondence  of  noted 
writers,  especially  of  the  Victorian  era,  beginning  however  with 
the  Diary  of  Madam  D'Arblay  and  concluding  with  the  Letters 
of  Henry  James.  The  course  is  graduate  in  nature  but  open 
to  undergraduates  of  approved  scholarship  in  English. 
Daily,  except  Saturday,  at  10.  Mr.  Dodd 

FRENCH 

551.  Elementary  French.  Grammar,  pronunciation,  and  oral 
work. 

Daily,  except  Saturday,  at  11.  Mr.  Metivier 

552.  Reading  of  French  Prose.  The  object  of  the  course  is  to 
develop  the  power  of  rapid  and  accurate  reading  of  modern  French. 
Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  acquisition  of  a  working 
vocabulary. 

Daily,  except  Saturday,  at  9.  Mr.  Metivier 

Note.  The  right  is  reserved  of  withdrawing  either  of  the  above 
courses  if  elected  by  less  than  ten  students. 

SPANISH 

SSI.     For  Beginners.     Elementary  work  in  reading  and  writing 
Spanish,    accompanied    by    pronunciation    drill    and    other   oral 
exercises. 
Daily,  except  Saturday,  at  8.  Mr.  Dexter 
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SS2.     Rapid  Reading  Course.   The  material  selected  will  depend 
upon  the  preparation  and  special  interests  of  the  class.     Various 
methods   of  reading   will   be   demonstrated, — intensive,   cursory, 
translation,  reading  for  substance. 
Daily,  except  Saturday,  at  9.  Mr.  Dexter 

Note.     The  right  is  reserved  of  withdrawing  either  of  the  above 
courses  if  elected  by  less  than  ten  students. 

GERMAN 

SS2.  Grammar  Review  and  Reading  of  German  Prose.  This 
course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  have  some 
knowledge  of  German  and  who  wish  to  increase  their  ability 
to  read  with  accuracy  and  ease.  The  reading  will  be  accom- 
panied by  a  systematic  review  of  the  essentials  of  grammar,  with 
much  oral  and  some  written  practice.  The  works  read  will 
depend  on  the  ability  and  needs  of  the  members  of  the  class.  The 
right  is  reserved  of  withdrawing  this  course  if  elected  by  less  than 
ten  students. 
Daily,  except  Saturday,  at  10.  Mr.  Randolph 
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